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Before trying to save the caribou, science must learn more about them. Oné project is to tag animals’ ears—as here in northern Manitoba—and trace migration. 


LAST CHANCE FOR 
THE DEER PEOPLE 


As the tundra. caribou go in the North, so go 25,000 


people. 


Now the “deer” face extinction. 


Here’s what’s 


beimg done to lessen the tragedy that must follow — 


and is already beginning 


ANGOOTEE MAR IT — the name means 
“Man’s Man” — was a great hunter 
who died by his own hand not long 
ago. He was the shaman of a small 
group of Eskimos. So adept was he 
at killing the Barren Lands caribou 
that his people felt he had some super- 
natural power over game. The caribou 
provided for most of his people’s 
needs: meat, sleeping robes, clothing. 
Sinews from the caribou’s back were 
the Eskimos’ thread; its fat was their 
fuel; its antlers their tool handles. A 
few years ago, the caribou began to 
grow fewer and fewer. Then a winter 
came when “Man’s Man” could not 
find even one of the tundra deer to 
kill. With the hunger aching in his 
belly, “Man’s Man” called his people 
to his shack. He asked Tagalik, one of 
the women, to fasten a thong to the 
ceiling. For nearly an hour he poured 
out his bitterness. His power was 
gone: he was failing his people. When 
everyone had left “Man’s Man” hang- 
ed himself. 

This story was told to me by the 
adopted son of “*Man’s Man,” a young 
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Eskimo named Pammeeoolik, who 
now lives at Coral Harbor on the 
south side of Southampton Island 
where there is a chance to live from 
sea mammals and fish. So does Taga- 
lik, the woman who strung up the 
thong by which their shaman took his 
life. They are some of the thousands 
of Eskimos who have, in the past 
decade or less, been forced to give up 
a life their people have known for 
generations. The staple of that life, 
the Barren Lands caribou—or “deer,” 
as the Eskimos call them—seems to be 
running out. 

Another Barren Lands Eskimo I 
know is Mikkie. Mikkie was a fine 
hunter of the caribou at Henik Lake 
in the District of Keewatin. Now he 
lives at Whale Cove on Hudson Bay. 
He no longer hunts, for the idea of 
venturing out on the sea ice terrifies 
him. He is fifty years old, and his 
living comes from welfare cheques 
or from casual labor for one of the 
federal government departments that 
maintain offices at Whale Cove. Mik- 
kie is a beaten man. 
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The animal this people has lived 
on for centuries ranges over the sweep 
oi tundra irom the tree iime north 
through the Arctic islands. west from 
Hudson Bay to the Mackenzie River. 
Stories of great herds of the Barren 
Lands caribou are found in white 
man’s reports as early as 1770. Scien- 
tists’ guesses about how many animals 
there were in this great unfenced pas- 
ture have varied. A consensus of the 
most accurate reports would probably 
put the figure at somewhere over two 
million before 1940. But in 1949 the 
Canadian Wildlife Service, working 
with airplanes and aerial photos, esti- 
mated that the herds had dwindled 
to fewer than seven hundred thou- 
sand. A new census in 1955 was 
frighteningly lower: two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand. No accurate 
count has been made since but no 
scientist would be surprised if the 
figure were now under two hundred 
thousand — probably no more than a 
tenth of what it was only twenty-five 
years ago. 

For the twenty-five thousand people 
who looked to the caribou for sus- 
tenance — mainly Eskimos but in- 
cluding Indians and a few whites — 
this figure is an omen of disaster. 

At the very least it calls on them 
to make a totally new way of life, or 
die in the attempt. What caused the 
decimation? And can the decline be 
stopped or must the barren lands be 
swept clear of people, leaving the few 
remaining caribou to become a cur- 
iosity like the plains buffalo? 

The answer to the second question, 
of course, depends on the answer to 
the first. There are- a number of 
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causes for the drastic decline of the 
caribou herds — a series of heavy 
winters, Some OUuidIeaKS Of disease —— 
but it is now generally agreed that 
the two most important are wolves 
and men. ; 

The number of wolves in the Barren 
Lands — biologists sometimes call 
them caribou wolves — has gone up 
and down in cycles over the centuries. 
It reached an unnatural low in the 
twenties and thirties when trapping 
was profitable. Wolf pelts then brought 
fifty or sixty dollars each, and the 
trapper got an extra twenty-five-dol- 
lar bounty from the government. 
Eskimos, Indians and whites all trap- 
ped these wolves for money. During 
the war, and after, the price dropped 
severely and the bounty was removed: 
it is no longer profitable to trap 
wolves. As a result, the wolf popula- 
tion surged back strongly. Northern- 
ers figure that one wolf will kill 
fourteen caribou in a year, and as 
the number of wolves has gone up, 
the number of caribou has gone down. 

Men have created an equally serious 
problem. Although not known as 
wanton killers, Eskimos by tradition 
killed all the caribou they could, when 
they could. In earlier times they 
couldn’t kill many. The caribou is a 
strong swimmer and an Eskimo pad- 
dling after one in a canoe, trying to 
spear it, had his work cut out for him. 
But with the advent of the white man 
in the North the native hunters got 
modern equipment: outboard motors 
that can push a canoe along faster 
than a swimming deer; repeating rifles 
that can slaughter a herd. Here is 
what Dr. A. W. F. Banfield, then 
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evidence and self-incrimination 


forty-eight hours’ notice to persons 
summoned to testify. 

& Provide for hearing in camera tes- 
timony likely to be defamatory and 
for simultaneous release of the rebut- 
tal, if any, with defamatory testimony. 

These may sound like elementary 
rules of fair play, but they don’t exist 
at present, or exist only at the pre- 
siding officer’s discretion. Let’s look 
briefly at each of them: 

Under common law no _ person 
charged with an offense can be forced 
to testify against himself at his own 
trial. But this does not apply at in- 
quiries, on the grounds that there are 
no “accused” and an inquiry affects 
no man’s “purse, person or property.” 
If he is aware of his rights, a witness 
at an inquiry can claim the protection 
of the federal or provincial evidence 
acts and his evidence cannot be later 
used against him in court. But how 
much comfort is this to a person who 
is hauled before an inquiry and forced 
to testify to his own conduct, from 
We affairs to complicity in crime? 
AVhen his admissions appear in that 
vening’s papers the damage is done. 

What’s more, not many lawyers 
will risk invoking the protection of 
the evidence acts, as limited as this 
protection might be, for the simple 
reason that by so doing they allow the 
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be cidentally, gives a witness 
—<more-real-protection-than he gets at a 
Canadian commission hearing.) 

Hearsay evidence denies a person 
the common-law right to face his ac- 
cuser. Certainly that right is not worth 
much when a witness can take the 
stand at an inquiry and testify that he 
was told by someone else that you 
were guilty of a wrongful act. The per- 
son you face is the carrier of the ac- 
cusation, not the accuser. 


n U.S. Congressional hearings 
ina the Fifth Amendment”. 
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The witness you face may not even 
believe the truthfulness of his second- 
hand accusation. He is simply allowed 
to relate what he heard. Cross-exam- 
ination cannot shake such hearsay 
evidence, and the man who gives it 
cannot be sued for libel and he may 
not even be committing perjury. His 
victim becomes a living if somewhat 
tarnished example of the dangers of 
hearsay evidence. This evidence would 
not be admitted in a courtroom but it 
is freely admissible at an inquiry. (In 
rare instances, special kinds of hear- 
say evidence are accepted in court, but 
there is no such restriction at an in- 
quiry.) | 

We take for granted the right of an 
accused person to be represented by a 
lawyer, but at inquiries this right is by 
no means certain. In the recent royal 
commission on crime in Ontario, 
counsel for two of the central figures, 
Vincent Feeley and Joseph McDer- 
mott, had to go to the Court of Appeal 
to win the right to counsel. 


The right to counsel may be denied 


Mr. Justice Roach, the commis- 
sioner, ruled that he was not conduct- 
ing a proceeding “between parties.” 
He therefore refused the request of 
counsel to address the commission, to 
call or cross-examine witnesses, or to 
exercise other rights of a lawyer rep- 
resenting his client. 

The Court of Appeal, in a split de- 
cision, stated “that as a general rule 
there is no absolute right vested in 
anyone to appear before a royal com- 
mission except persons summoned.” 
The court added, however, that coun- 
sel had appeared at previous inquiries, 
both here and in England, and that the 


Federal Inquiries. Ast, while not, Adis 
rectly applicable to this commission, | 
“provides for the right of counsel to 


appear. A majority of the court felt 
that counsel should be allowed the 
right to appear. 

Even the right to counsel given 
under the federal act may not be 
sufficient, in light of the report of the 
royal commission on espionage ap- 
pointed in 1946 after the revelations 
of a former Soviet embassy official, 
Igor Gouzenko. 
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The commissioners, Justices Tasch- 
ereau and Kellock, pointed out that if 
a charge were made against any person 
at an inquiry, that person was entitled 
to counsel if he so requested. How- 
ever, they stated, “in some instances 
we considered it expedient, in the ex- 
ercise of the discretion given us by the 
statute, not to accede immediately to 
the request of a witness for represen- 
tation.” 

In the prosecutions which followed 
the Taschereau report of this royal 
commission, when some of the ac- 
cused were confronted with statements 
they had made earlier during the com- 
mission hearings, they protested they 
had not been advised of their right to 
claim privilege against having their 
statements used in this way. In one 
case, an accused pointed out that he 
was denied the right to counsel when 
he made his statement. 

Since 1960, the Bill of Rights has 
declared that “No law of Canada shall 
be construed or applied so as to... 
authorize a court, tribunal, commis- 
sion, board or other authority to com- 
pel a person to give evidence if he is 
denied counsel, protection against self- 
crimination or other constitutional 
safeguards.” 

Incidentally, the privilege against 
self-incrimination referred to in the 


Bill of Rights is no doubt a reference — 


to the already existing privilege under 
the Canada Evidence Act, which does 
not prevent the evidence from being 
heard, but merely protects the witness 
from its subsequent use against him. 

The right of an accused person to a 
fair opportunity to prepare for the al- 
legations of his accuser has been es- 


tablished for many years — in the iv 
courts. However, in an inquiry itis not | 


make a serious accusation. There is no 
time to check the facts, establish the 
qualifications or truthfulness of the 
witness. His opponents are at his 
mercy. 

Conversely, the officer conducting 
an inquiry has the power to subpoena 
witnesses, with no effective limit on 
the speed with which the witness may 
be required to appear. Such a witness 
may be as unprepared for the ques- 
tions thrown at him as another par- 
ticipant is unprepared for testimony 
against him. Neither procedure is fair. 

No procedural code would be com- 
plete without some safeguard against 
the irresponsible witness who hurls 
slanderous charges, safe in the knowl- 
edge that he cannot be sued for what 
he says, or for what is published in the 
press. Any witness whose evidence is 
obviously going to be defamatory 
should be made to testify in camera; 
when his evidence is released, evi- 
dence taken in rebuttal should be 
made public at the same time. 

Counsel and commissioners are re- 
quired to conduct themselves according 
to the law as it is, not as they would 
like it to be. I feel certain that both 
would welcome these changes in the 
rules under which they must work. 

If “trial by commission” is inevit- 
able, let us at least make sure that a 
hearing which purports to affect no 


man’s “purse, person or property” | 


cannot damage a citizen even more 
than a court trial in which these pos- 
sessions are in jeopardy. * 
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Hief mammalogist of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, wrote in 1956 in an 
article called The Caribou Crisis: 

“Orgies of killing still take place 
at several crossings . . . Each year 
thousands of caribou carcasses are 
abandoned — their bloated bodies 
crowd the shores of northern lakes. 

“At other points men, women and 
children pepper the passing columns 
with small-calibre rifle slugs. Little 
effort is made to salvage the carcasses 
of those that escape from the scene 
of the shooting and die of their 
wounds. During the summer months 
caribou meat is often abandoned after 
the hides have been stripped from the 
carcasses for clothing . . .” 

The only encouraging thing about 
these two main causes of the caribou’s 
decline is that something can be done 
about them. If people are senselessly 
slaughtering animals, they can be 
taught not to and government offi- 
cials are now working hard at edu- 
cating the natives concerned. The wolf 
population can be controlled too, to 
some extent. As Joe Robertson of the 
Manitoba Department of Natural Re- 
sources -— and a noted hunter who 
once to my knowledge hunted down 
an entire pack of seven wolves from 
an airplane — says: “We don’t want 
to exterminate the caribou wolf, but 
too many wolves preying on too few 
caribou could have had only one end 
result. We poisoned numbers of wolves 
— we've stopped that now — and 
killed others in other ways, and now 
we have at least reduced the pres- 
sure on the herd.” 

But science still doesn’t know 
enough about the animal it is out to 
save. For the past few years, biolo- 
gists from the federal government and 


from the governments of the three~ — 


prairie provinces and the Northwest 


_ Territories Council have been criss- 


crossing the tundra counting the cari- 


 bou herds, examining them for dis- 


ease, assessing their calf crops and 
generally trying to find out what 
makes them come and go. One group 
from Saskatchewan and the Canadian 
Wildlife Service practically lived with 
a herd in the Stony Rapid area for 
eighteen months. 

The most ingenious device these 
scientists have come up with yet is a 
plan to put identification tags on liv- 
ing caribou. I got a close-up of this 
scheme a couple of falls ago, and at 
the same time I saw the drama of 
the disappearing caribou. 

I spent a week with a caribou-tag- 
ging team in northern Manitoba. We 
worked from the shore of Nejanilini 
Lake, about forty miles south of the 
border of the NWT. The caribou were 
expected to swim the half-mile neck 
of Caribou follow surprising- 
courses of migration al- 
recent years, of course, 
st been enough to use 

that hunters and scien- 
pout. One of the Chippe- 
S on our tagging: party 
m a band that used to 

crossing we were 
had called their village 


Caribou. But in 1952 the herd didn’t - 


show up, and the band had to trek a 
hundred and forty miles to Churchill 
and relief. Their village was now 
abandoned, and the deserted, ghostly 
buildings, including the Hudson’s Bay 
Company stores and the Anglican 
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church, were a depressing reminder 
of what we were there for. 

That fall the herd did come. With- 
out hesitation they waded into the 
lake. When they had gone beyond 
their depth, they began to swim. As 
soon as the first deer were near mid- 
channel, the taggers broke from cover 
in their motor-driven canoes. One man 
reached out with a sort of exaggerated 
shepherd’s crook and hooked a cari- 
bou about the neck. Another grabbed 
the animal’s ear and, with a pair of 
long-handled pliers, clamped a num- 
bered tag through the ear shell. From 
the tags fluttered eight-inch yellow 
streamers. 

In this way scientists have already 
tagged more than two thousand ani- 
mals. They have asked hunters to re- 
port immediately if they kill a tagged 
caribou, and by piecing together these 
reports with what they know from 
aerial surveys and other means of in- 
vestigation, they hope to learn enough 
about the herds to be able to make it 
easier for them to survive. 

There have been some ironic side- 
lights to this project. The Chippeway- 
an Indian who came from Nejanilini 
Lake told me of an Eskimo he knew 
named Koosherak. Koosherak had 
spent nearly a whole day stalking a 
lone caribou. Finally he got within 
easy rifle range. Then he saw a yellow 
streamer. “I knew this deer belonged 
to the government,” he told my In- 
dian friend, “and I did not kill him.” 

Whatever the scientists learn, 
though, it will obviously take a long 
time to get the herds back up to a 
size that could support twenty-five 
thousand people again. The immediate 
problem is what to do with the people 
who have to be taken from the Barren 


Lands and moved cioser to the sea. 


This move can pose difficult ques- 
tions. Too many hunters, like my 
friend Mikkie, simply cannot make 
the change. One Barren Lands Eskimo 
was so disturbed by being moved to 
Rankin Inlet that, once there, he re- 
fused to leave his house for six 
months, and he and his family had to 
rely on the charity of their neighbors. 
In their new homes the inland Eski- 
mos often refuse to mingle with the 
people who have always lived on the 
coast, and a few communities have 
broken out in outright hostility. 

But there are many signs of hope 
too. The Eskimos are, after all, an 
adaptable and resourceful people. An 
Eskimo named Ulimaumik, who is, I 
would guess, about forty, was moved 
a few years ago from his Barren Lands 
home to Rankin Inlet. From cash he 
earned at casual jobs he was able to 
buy a bicycle. Now, when spring 
melts the thick snow from the Hudson 
Bay ice Ulimaumik mounts his bi- 
cycle, puts his Winchester 30-30 rifle 
into a scabbard he has hung on the 
side, and rides out across the ice, 
sometimes as far as fifteen miles, until 
he finds a small jar seal. Then he 
Stalks and kills the seal. With a length 
of rope he attaches the carcass to his 
bicycle and skids his prize back to the 
village. 

And Ilungayak, a boy of nineteen, 
is one of the top seal and whale 
hunters at Whale Cove, with a canoe, 
motor, rifle and harpoon of his own. 
Ilungayak is the son of Mikkie — the 
man who, at fifty, is afraid of the sea 
ice and therefore beaten. > 
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ease, assessing their calf crops and 
generally trying to find out what 
makes them come and go. One group 
from Saskatchewan and the Canadian 
Wildlife Service practically lived with 
a herd in the Stony Rapid area for 
eighteen months. 

The most ingenious device these 
scientists have come up with yet is a 
plan to put identification tags on liv- 
ing caribou. I got a close-up of this 
scheme a couple of falls ago, and at 
the same time I saw the drama of 
the disappearing caribou. 

I spent a week with a caribou-tag- 
ging team in northern Manitoba. We 
worked from the shore of Nejanilini 
Lake, about forty miles south of the 
border of the NWT. The caribou were 
expected to swim the half-mile neck 
» Caribou follow surprising- 
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This move can pose difficult ques- 
tions. Too many hunters, like my 
friend Mikkie, simply cannot make 
the change. One Barren Lands Eskimo 
was so disturbed by being moved to 
Rankin Inlet that, once there, he re- 
fused to leave his house for six 
months, and he and his family had to 
rely on the charity of their neighbors. 
In their new homes the inland Eski- 
mos often refuse to mingle with the 
people who have always lived on the 
coast, and a few communities have 
broken out in outright hostility. 

But there are many signs of hope 
too. The Eskimos are, after all, an 
adaptable and resourceful people. An 
Eskimo named Ulimaumik, who is, I 
would guess, about forty, was moved 
a few years ago from his Barren Lands 
home to Rankin Inlet. From cash he 
earned at casual jobs he was able to 
buy a bicycle. Now, when spring 
melts the thick snow from the Hudson 
Bay ice Ulimaumik mounts his bi- 
cycle, puts his Winchester 30-30 rifle 
into a scabbard he has hung on the 
side, and rides out across the ice, 
sometimes as far as fifteen miles, until 
he finds a small jar seal. Then he 
Stalks and kills the seal. With a length 
of rope he attaches the carcass to his 
bicycle and skids his prize back to the 
village. 

And Ilungayak, a boy of nineteen, 
is one of the top seal and whale 
hunters at Whale Cove, with a canoe, 
motor, rifle and harpoon of his own. 
Ilungayak is the son of Mikkie — the 
man who, at fifty, is afraid of the sea 
ice and therefore beaten. *% 
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